THE CABINET

inner Cabinet was actually in departmental control. It reported to the
whole Cabinet, where the policy agreed upon was forced upon the
Cabinet and sometimes telegrams were actually drafted in the Cabinet.1

In 1898 Lord Milner's letter from South Africa, which in effect
contemplated war with the Transvaal, was circulated by Mr Joseph
Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary, only to Mr Balfour (acting Prime
Minister), the Duke of Devonshire, the Chancellor of the Exchequer,
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary of State for War.
Mr Chamberlain answered without consulting the Cabinet.2

The steps leading to the outbreak of war in 1914 were taken by the
Foreign Secretary in consultation with the Prime Minister.3 The con-
sequential steps, such as the carrying out by the departments of the
plans of the Committee of Imperial Defence, were authorised by
the ministers concerned after informal consultations.4 Subsequently,
the conduct of the war fell largely into the hands of committees of the
Cabinet, until it became necessary to supersede the ordinary Cabinet
altogether by the War Cabinet of five members.5

In 1930 the Prime Minister, Mr Henderson (Foreign Secretary), Mr
Thomas (Lord Privy Seal) Mr Snowden (Chancellor of the Exchequer),
and Mr Clynes (Home Secretary) were in the habit of meeting once
a week for a general conversation about the parliamentary situation and
the state of the Labour party.6 In Mr MacDonald's coalition Cabinet
of 1932-5 there was an inner group known as' the Six' composed (after
the resignation of Lord Samuel) of Messrs MacDonald and Thomas
(Labour), Sir John Simon and Mr Runciman (Liberal National), and
Messrs Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain (Conservative).? Mr Baldwin
in 1936 reported his conversations with Edward VIII about his marriage
to 'about four' of his colleagues.8 In Mr Neville Chamberlain's

1 Life of Rolen, Marquis ofSalisbury, II, p. 209.

* Life of Joseph Chamberlain, n, p. 365.                      3 Above, p. 219.

4  Churchill, World Crisis, i, pp. 217-30. The decision to order Sir John French not
to retire beyond the Seine after the retreat from Mons was taken by 'a few ministers',
who sent Lord Kitchener to France with 'Cabinet instructions'.   Sir Edward Grey,
Lord Kitchener and Mr Churchill decided (in the absence of the Prime Minister) to send
the Naval Brigade to the defence of Antwerp. See Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, n,
p. 125.

5  Below, ch. x.                     6 Snowden, Autobiography, n, pp. 924-5.
7 Life of Neville Chamberlain^ p. 199.            8 318 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 290.
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